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Viel des Schlechten ist vorhanden, 
Und es regt sich ohne Scheu, 
Aber eins wird nie zu Schanden, 
DevTScHER Sinn und DEUTSCHE TREU. SCHREIBER. 








BABYLONIAN BRICKS. 

Through the kind liberality of Mr. Joseru Von Hammer, of 
Vienna, who is acknowledged to be the most learned orientalist in 
Europe,* the American Philosophical Society is become possessed 
of the 4th and 5th volumes, and the two first numbers of the sixth 





* The character of this gentleman is thus given by the celebrated Persian tra- 
veller, Mirza Anu TuHatis Kuan, in his book of Travels, published >t Calcutta 
in the Persian language, in the year 1812, and which has been translated inte, 
almost all the languages of Europe. 

‘* Mr. Himrou (Hammer) is a noble youth, with an agreeable person, and a 
highly cultivated mind: to an excellent understanding, he unites great sagacity 
and penetration. A German by birth, he is familiar with the French, English, 
Latin, Greek, Persian and Arabic languages. He was the companion and inter. 
preter of Sir Sydney Smith at the siege of Acre. He is now interpreter to the 
ambassador of the German Emperor at Constantinople. He came to visit me 
every day, and translated my writings into English and French, and made them 


known by means of his translations, at London, Paris and Vienna, the capital of 
Germany.”’ 
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volume of the Fundgruben des Orients, also entitled in French, Les 
mines d’ Orient, a book which for extent of knowledge and depth of 
investigation, can only be compared to the Asiatic Researches. It 
is well known that Mr. Von Hammer is the principal editor of this 
journal, and one of those whose communications -contribute the 
most to its celebrity. “p- 

In perusing some of the numbers o i\teresting work, we 
have seen with pleasure, that several learned men in Asia and 
Europe, are assiduously employed in endeavoring to decipher the 
unknown characters which have been found imprinted on bricks 
among the ruins of Babylon, and in the vicinity of the places where 
once stood Persepolis and Pasagarda. Some of those bricks were 
brought into this country by Captain Henry Austin, in the year 
4817, and by the care of our learned Dr. Samvuet L. Mircui1t, 
whose patriotic exertions in the cause of American literature, are 
not yet sufficiently appreciated, an engraving was published at New- 
York, of the characters which appear on the face of two of them ; 
the one taken from the ruins of ancient Babylon, and the other 
from the mosque at the tomb of Daniel the prophet, situated in the 
desert forty miles N. W. of Basra. It appears that similar bricks 
are found in various parts of the peninsula between the Tygris and 
the Euphrates, all bearing inscriptions in those characters which 
the learned call cuneiform,* from their being made in the form of 
wedges or arrows, and which bear no kind of resemblance to the 
Hebrew, Syriac or Chaldaic alphabets, nor to the alphabets of any 
of the languages which philologists call Semitic, from the patriarch 
Shem, who is presumed to have been the common ancestor of that 
class of nations. | 

Among the highly praise-worthy men who employ their talents, 
and exercise their sagacity, in endeavoring to penetrate into the 
mysteries that lie concealed under those unknown characters, are 
Mr. Bexirino, of Bagdad, and Mr. Gorrrriep F. GroTeFenD, 
of Frankfort on the Maine. The latter has enriched the Fund- 
gsruben des Orients, with several valuable dissertations, some in La- 
tin, some in the German language, on this interesting subject,} and 
has already made considerable progress towards the ultimate object 
of his indefatigable researches, which he does not despair of finally 


* The English call them arrow characters, from their being so formed. 
y Fundgruben des Orients, Vol. IV. No. 4, Vol. V. No. 3, and Vol. VI. No. 2. 
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attaining. He has already ascertained that these cuneiform or ar- 
row characters, are not hieroglyphic, but alphabetical, and that 
they represent a syllabie alphabet, like those of the Sanskrit, Kal- 
muck, Ethiopic, Thibetan, and other languages. He caleulates 
that the number of those characters does not exceed 150, and con- 
troverts the opinion of Mr. Thomas Fisher, who makes them 
amount to not-less than 287. 

By comparing together a great number of those bricks which were 
sent to him from various quarters, and particularly from Bagdad, by 
his friend, Mr. Bellino, and by comparing them also with the more 
or less accurate engravings which have been made of similar ones 
in various parts of Europe, Mr. Grotefend has been able to draw 
some very important conclusions, which give us strong reason to 
hope that if his researehes are assiduously pursued, we shall at last 
obtain a complete key to those mysterious writings. He has dis- 
covered that there are not Jess than eight of these cuneiform alpha- 
bets, the difference between which he ascribes to distance of time 
and place, but with great appearance of probability, believes that 
they all belong to the same language, or at least to kindred dia- 
lects. He has succeeded so far in tracing the analogy between 
those alphabets, that he has translated an inscription from one of 
them into the other, and by means of this analogy, has been enabled 
to fill up the chasms in some of the bricks, where the letters being 
covered with bitumen, or otherwise defaced, were almost or en- 
tirely illegible. From various circumstances which he explains, 
he has convinced himself that the writing on the bricks found in 
the ruins of Babylon, is nothing else than talismanic sentences or 
verses, which in that superstitious country, were intended to keep 
off the evil spirits. This conclusion seems very natural, when it 
is considered that those inscriptions are in general similar to each 
other,* and that they are not on the outside, but on the inside of the 
bricks, and of course, not meant to be exposed to the public eye. 

The origin of this mode of writing, he ascribes to the ancient 
Medes, and supposes it to belong to the ancient Kufie language, 
which was once spoken in Arabian Irak, near the frontier of Arabia 
Deserta, on the Euphrates. From its being written from left to 





* Argumenta inscriptionum parum aut minime inter se differunt. Duo que 
plané diversa putaveram, scribendi genere, unum idemque esse intellexi. Fund- 
sruben, vol. v. p. 225, 
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right, it appears clear that it had no connexion with the Arabic, 
Chaldaic, Hebrew, Syriac, &e. which are all written from right to 
left. Its cognates, and perhaps the language itself, must be sought 
in the ancient Parsic idioms, the Zend and Pahlavi, to which it is 
understood that that most learned body, the Asiatic Society at Cal- 
cutta, are now directing their researches, and of which we are led 
to hope soon to receive from them complete grammars,* which 


are a great desideratum to the lovers of oriental literature. 
P. Uv. 
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German Confederation—Ordinances of the States at Carls- 


bad— Political Opinions in Germany. 

From several German Journals we have selected the following 
passages: _ 

«‘ At length the important resolutions of the confederation, re- 
sulting from the discussions at Carlsbad, and an elaborate report 
by Count Buol-Schauenstein, are made public. 

«‘ The general impression made by these decrees, cannot be mis- 
conceived. If on the one side it is admitted, that the case was so 
urgent as to demand the adoption of measures, by which the ope- 
rations of the Diet might be extended in order to insure the exe- 
cution of its decrees ; and that it was proper as regarded the com- 
menced investigations of treasonable conspiracies and secret asso- 
ciations, to transfer the same to a special ceurt, originating from 
the central power of the confederation, and to authorize the said 
court to pronounce a definite decision, and to publish officially the 
substance of the acts and the whole investigation, it cannot be de- 
nied on the other hand, that the order against the liberty of the 
press, and the adopted measures relative to universities, will pro- 
duce incaleulable injury ; nay, the former is in direct opposition to 
a solemn article of the constitution. 

‘‘ We are far from advocating the licentiousness of the press ; 
and we readily admit that suitable measures to prevent it were ne- 
cessary: but are those which have been adopted by the confedera- 
tion, calculated to attain this object? Will they not silence well- 
disposed writers, or force them to wave many important subjects, 
concerning which, their duty requires they should instruct the 





* Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 287. 














| here said is well-founded. 
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public? Will they not give rise to censorial tribunals, who will 
anxiously prevent @ eandid discussion of the most momentous con- 
eerns? Will not the ordained restrictions cause the evil-minded 
to promulgate their pernicious publications in such a way, as to 
make it impossible to prevent their circulation? Will not such 
contraband publications be calculated to find many readers, and in- 
fluence the public to. a much greater extent than would have been 
the case, had the press remained free ? 

«* Let the events which took place in France in 1814 be remem- 
bered, where the same course was pursued, and contrary to the 
plain meaning of the Charte, the word reprimer was changed into 
prevenir, and the censorship was introduced, but could not be main- 
tained. 

‘*‘ Had the Diet, according to the letter and spirit of the confede- 
rate act, granted the liberty of the press, unshackled by censors, 
and at the same time passed a rigid law against the abuse ef this 
liberty in all the confederate states, then the great object would 
have been. accomplished in. a far easier and safer way than by the 
recent regulations. 

«¢ The experience of ensuing years will prove, that what we have 





















«* Authors can never be deprived of the right publicly to diseuss 
those subjects, which affect the weal or wo of their contempora- 
ries; if they err, they can be refuted—if they violate the laws, | 
they must be punished.. 

«« These truths have not been considered. ‘The consequences 
will soon appear. 

‘«¢ Thus also the regulation concerning universities and semina- 
ries of learning will excite merited censure. The only good which 
it can possibly produce, is the suppression of elandestine orders, and 
other secret associations. But it will entirely annihilate that free- 
dom of instruction, by which the German academical institutions] 
have been so eminently distinguished beyond those of every other 
country.” 

Some of our Journals and Correspondents acknowledge that the 
public concerns of Germany are of late conducted with more na- 
tionalness, unity, energy and activity, than formerly. They say 
that the Diet is in a condition to enact and execute laws ; and tha 
the late deerees, particularly those which relate to universities, &e 
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evince great unanimity, and show that the confederales are closely 
united. But they speak in strong terms of censure of the spirit 
and measures which characterize the proceedings of the confederate 
rulers. What a pity, that observations and sentiments like those 
in the following article, should be practically disregarded by those 
who af present are men of authority in Germany ! 

«‘« What! (one might ask with Pope, though in other words. yet 
nearly in the same sense) are great personages christians, and are 
the low-born people heathens ? 

«‘ They alone, the great, had their speakers and representatives 
at Carlsbad, but the people had none. The first section of the very 
remarkable, and in some respects, excellent presidial report which 
treats of the thirteenth article of the confederation act, its true 
meaning, and also the misconstruction thereof, contains very strong 
passages, which seem to misconceive the importance which the 
third class of people in most of the European states has acquired. 
In the course of thirty years, so many successive changes have 
taken place in the social and civil state, that, whosoever neglects 
to recognize them while engaged in political arrangements, will 
build on the sand—he has no foundation. ‘The people have become 
the heart of the state, and public opinion the power. There is a 
belief and a conviction in the minds of the people, which no mea- 
sures can eradicate. It is too late; the inflammable matter was 
low, but had been already ignited before those who are in high 
places observed the smoke and the flame. It is too late, but verily 
no misfortune to governments, if they have come to friendly terms 
with an element, which, if they know how to treat it properly, will 
operate as preservingly as it would otherwise prove destructive. 

«¢‘ Governments cannot presume to destroy or impede that active 
spirit whieh pervades the nations, because thereby they would de- 
stroy or impede their own strength. 

«s If liberty were nut a human right and a civil want, govern- 
ments would have to render it such, in order to endow their people 
with strength, dignity, self-respect and activity.” 

After admitting that the liberty of the press had been abused by 
many unworthy persons, and made subservient to base purposes, 
the writer adds : 

‘s Is not truth sufficiently powerful to contend against falsehood ¢ 
Does that which is just and good, require foreign aid in order to 
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maintain itself against that which is wrong and base? If it is to be 
feared in Germany, that every sense of whatever is true and proper, 
is become extinct in the nation, and that the people have surren- 
dered themselves to audacious liars and calumniators, then indeed, 
the nation would be unworthy of liberty. But, I think this is not 
to be apprehended.” ' 

Again, admitting that the censorship is mild in its administra- 
tion ; that the publication of good things is encouraged and the bad 
prohibited, yet «* confidence is wanting, whieh liberty alone imparts. 
‘Truth meets with no belief, because it has lost its independence.” 

«‘ Governments saw that the stream threatened to overflow its 
banks, and they endeavored to arrest the current by erecting a 
dam? ‘The question is, however, will not this barrier force the 
water more violently out of its channel in another place, and pro- 


duce a more desolating effect ?” 
+o 


AMERICA REPRESENTED BY ITSELF. 
AMERICA DARGESTELLT DURCH SICH SELBST. 
This work is published in monthly numbers at Leipzig, by G. J. 

GorEscHeEN. It chiefly contains selections from American publica- 
tions, and occasional original pieces. 

In looking over the Nos. which have come to hand, we have noted 
several articles which ought to be mentioned here. 

Extracts from that celebrated work: SEYBERT’s Statisties.— 
Morpecai M. Noaun’s Discourse at the Consecration of the Syna- 
gogue in New-York, 10th Nisan, 5578 (April47th, 1818).—Ac- 
count of Internal Improvements. Adverting to the New-York Canal, 
the editor remarks: The Canal is an admirable proof of the inge- 
nuity and activity of the great statesman and patriot CLINToN, the 
present governor of New-York.—Summary of the ‘Transactions of 
the Physico-Medical Society of New-York, vol. I.—Something to- 
wards the History of Lithography. ‘This article goes to prove that 
the Americans are ignorant of the name, works and merits of that 
distinguished German, SENNEFELDER, the inventer of Lithography, 
&e.—Selections from Mearcer’s Speech in Congress on the Semi- 
nole War.—FvuLLER’s on the same subject.—View of the State of 
Learning in the United States; translated by permission of the 
author (Mr. J. G. Coeswext, of Boston) from “ Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine.”” We do not know which is most to be ad- 
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mired: the liberality « of the author,” or the scrupulosity of the 
editor !—The Wife; from the Sketch Book of Geotfrey Crayon, 
Gentleman. No. I. This American production is justly styled an 
elegant performance.—Dr. Meap’s Manufactory of Porcelain. 
The editor states that specimens of this poreelain were manufac- 
tured at Philadelphia, and exhibited at a monthly meeting of the 
Historical Society. He should have said New-York, instead of the 


former place. 
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GERMAN REVIEWS 
oF 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 





Of all the subjects which appear te have drawn the attention of 
the editor of «« Amerika,” &c. none have received more than that 
valuable work : 

Lransactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for Promot- 
ing Useful Knowledge, vol. I. 1819. 

This volume is announced as « highly entertaining and attrac- 
tive.” The latest numbers of the above-mentioned Journal con- 
tain an abstract of a great pertion of the « Transactions,” and the 
editor promises to furnish the substance of the work in future 
numbers. 

The « Report of Mr. Duronceav on the General Character and 
Forms of the Languages of the American Indians,” is thus intro- 
duced : 

‘«¢ This report must be considered in connexion with the corres- 
pondence between Mr. Duponceavu and Mr. HeckEWELDER. Both 
articles are alike interesting, and the one sheds light upon the other. 
Mr. Duponceau is a pholosophical and learned linguist ; he is fami- 
liar with, and has profitably used all the grammatical works on the 
Indian tongues of South, Middle and North America. Mr. Hecke- 
welder has industriously investigated, and is profoundly acquainted 
with the languages of the Indians of North and Middle America. 
Much has been accomplished by the united exertions of these gen- 
tlemen. The theories, hypotheses and opinions of other philolo- 
gists, e. gr. Monboddo’s, are in some measure refuted, and the way 
to arrive at truth in this science has been facilitated. 
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‘¢ For many a hint, for many an admonitory tablet, and for much 
light, the philosophy ef the history of man will be indebted to these 
researches. Something has even been done toward a classification 
of all known languages. Mr. Duponeceau adopts four classes, 
Mr. Duponceau entered upon his investigations in the spirit of rigid 
and profound eriticism, and without any favorite theory or hypo- 
thesis. «I have,’ says he, ‘ derived no little aid from that excellent 
work ably commenced by the late Professor ADELUNG, and no less 
ably continued by our learned associate, Professor Varrr, and ano- 
ther ApELUNG not inferior to his predecessor. I mean the Mithri- 
dates, which I do not hesitate to eall the mest astonishing philolo- 
gical collection that the world has ever seen.’’* 

THe ALLGEMEINE LITERATUR ZEITUNG (February No.) one 
of the ablest Literary Journals of Germany, also contains a review 
of the « Transactions ;” and the merits of those two distinguished 
gentlemen who have prepared the materials, are duly acknowledged. 

After mentioning the plan on which the American Philosuphical 
Society is organized, and the particular objects of the Historical 
and Literary Committee, the reviewer says: ‘‘ This volume con- 
taining the results of the first labors of the Committee, deserves to 
be noticed in detail,” &e.—« Report of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary PETER S. Duponceau, &c. The author, who is perfect mas- 
ter of his subject, and intimate with the kindred works of Vater 
and the Adelungs, shows in this report, &e.—* An account of the 
history, manners and customs of the Indian nations, &ec. by the 
Rey. Joon HECKEWELDER. In judging of this treatise, it must not 
be overlooked, that the author, who is 75 years of age, has spent 
the greatest part of his life among the Indians, and therefore had 





* This slendid monument of German talent and perseverance, ‘* contains an 
epitome of all the existing knowledge of the ancient and modern languages of 
the whole earth. It exhibits specimens of the words of each language, by means 
of which their affinities can be traced as far as etymology may help to discover 
them, with a delineation of their forms, syntax, construction, and general gram- 
matical character, exemplified in the greatest number of cases by the Lord’s 
Prayer in each language and dialect, with a litera] German translation interlined, 
and followed by a commentary, in which every sentence is parsed, and the mean- 
ing of each word given, with an explanation of the grammatical sense and form 
in which it is emploved. Of this extensive work, two volumes are exclusively 
dedicated to the languages of the Indians of North and South America, and give 
a condensed view of all the information which heretofore has existed in print 
upon this subject.’” See Duponceau’s Report, ia the Transactions of the Hist. 
and Lit. Com. of the Am. Phil. Society. : Epiror. 
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ne epportunity to perfect himself as an author. In an unassuming 
manner he furnishes those notices which had been required of him. 
Whether his coloring, however, is not two high occasionally, we 
will not determine.” 

In respeet to the last observation we must be permitted to say, 
that the venerable Mr. Heckewelder seemed to be fully aware of 
such reflections, and has provided against them, by stating a hu- 
miliating faet in the following sentence of his « Introductior,” p. 
7.—** I have however to remark, that this history, like other histo- 
ries of former times, will not in every respect comport with the 
character of the Indians at the present time, since all these nations 
and tribes, by their intercourse with the white people, have lost much 
of the honorable and virtuous qualities which they once possessed, 
and added to their vices and immorality.” 

Pointing out to linguists the importance of the « Correspond- 
ence,” the reviewer says, that it contains many “ ingenuous and 
interesting remarks on languages in general, and on Indian tongues 
in particular.” 

It appears to have been not a little pleasing to the critic, that 
Messrs. D. and H. have fully acknowledged Professor Vater’s me- 
ritorious researches into the history and languages of the Ameri- 
ean Indians. Perhaps the «* ackaewledgment” is the more appre- 
ciated, because, in general, the authors of English books seldom, 
very seldom, give any intimation of German merit. 





ein Anniversary Discourse delivered before the New-York Histori- 
cal Society, December 7, 1818. By Gui1an C. VERPLANCK, Esq. 

The last mentioned Literary Journal of Germany, has also no- 
ticed our fellow-townsman’s admired discourse. 

«s A Discourse in the style of the French Eloges, the motto also 
being selected from one of them: Thomas’ Eloge of Chancellor 
id’ Aguessau. | 

« The theme is a renewal of the memory of several virtuous 
and enlightened Europeans, who, anticipating the bright destiny of 
the New World as the asylum of liberty and truth, éxerted them- 
selves to diffuse there the blessings of religion, morality, scientific 
improvement and liberty. In conclusion, the author adverts to dif- 
ferent Frenchmen who promoted the cause of science and liberty ; 
and pays a tribute of gratitude to the manes of the unfortunate 





























Louis XVI. more cordial in the same degree, than, perhaps, he 
would not have pleased, had he not nourished, fostered and protected 
the young Free-state. We select some biographical notices, which 
may be interesting to our readers.” 

The reviewer concludes by remarking, that the « Discourse” 
evinees the author’s familiarity with European, but particularly 
with English and French Literature. 





Transactions of the Literary and Philosophical Society of New- 
York, vol. I. 

The Goltingische Gelehrie Anzeigen contains a review of this work, 
which is pronounced ¢.a laudable proof of the advancement of sci- 
entific improvement in the United States.” A summary of each 
article is given in the Anzeigen. 

TRANSLATION OF HECKEWELDER’S ACCOUNT. 

Professor Scnuttz, of Gottingen, is engaged in translating into 
ithe German, the Reverend J. Heckewelder’s « Account of the His- 
tory, Manners and Customs of the Indian Natives who once inha- 
hited Pennsylvania and the neighboring States.” As soon as the 
translation is published, exemplars of the work will be transmitted 
to this country. ' 

-—2+o— 
ATLAS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
ATLAS DES ALTEN ERDKREISES. 

This able work is conducted by the Aulic Counsellor C. G. 
REIcHARD, of Niirnberg. The numbers which have hitherto ap- 
peared contain a description of, I. Aegyptus and Arabia Petrea. 
II. Palestina. Il. Greeia Borealis. IV. Grecia Meridionalis. 
V. Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. YI. 
Thracia. YI. Britannia. VII. Hispania. IX. Illyricum. 

Gallia, Germania, NVoricum, Pannonia, &c. are in preparation. 

FREDERICK CAmPE, the publisher, assures « the friends of clas- 
sical antiquity,” that notwithstanding many obstacles, the work is 
rapidly progressing, and meets with encouragement. He expects 
that it will be completed in a few years, and indulges the hope that 
it will reflect honor on the German nation. 
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OTHER GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 

Virginia, or the Colony of Kentucky. More of truth than fic- 
tion ; with plates, by TeERTA. 

T1EDGE’s Urania, sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 

The Life and Works of Shakspeare, with critical remarks, and 
historical researches, vol. I. by Dr. L. Trex. 

Historico-critical Introduction into the Old and New Testament, 
by Dr. L. W. M. De Werte. Vol. II. 

Religious Songs for Israelites, particularly for Females and Youth. 

Kotzebue, Germany and Russia, by F. Scuorr. 

Forwards. A periodical work, on Political and Scientific Sub- 
jects. : 

Backwards. A periodical work, on Political and Scientific Sub- 
jects ; or, Remembrancer of the Past Time. 

Love and Marriage ; by F. Horn. 

é | 
JOHAN SEBASTIAN BACH. 

'T’. Boosey and Co. London, have published (in March last) the 
Life of Johan Sebastian Bach, with a Critical View of his Compo- 
sitions and Musical Examples ; translated from the German of the 
celebrated Dr. ForxKEL, author of the History of Music. 

«; As a specimen of interesting biography, the life of the immor- 
tal Bacu, written by so celebrated a character as the late Dr. For- 
KEL, may be fairly ranked with the lives of Haypn and Mozart ; 
but as a book of Musical Instruction (hoth to the composer and 
performer) its value is much greater, as Bach is universally adowed 
to have been the first writer in the strict and most learned style of 
Musical Composition.” 

As the names and merits of those distinguished Germans, Baeh 
and Forkel, are little known in the United States, we deem it of 
importance to announce the English translation of this work, which 
may become useful to our countrymen. It is handsomely printed 
in demy octavo. The price in England is 6s. in boards. 


Boesey and Co. have also recently published the following use- 


ful works, to which we would draw the attention of American Book- 
sellers, and Students of the German language. 
GERMAN MERCANTILE LETTERS. 
' Deutsche Handlungsbriefe ; a collection of original German Mer- 
eantile Letters, consisting principally of Original Correspondence, 
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with English explanations of the difficult words and phrases, 
and a Vocabulary of the most current mercantile terms, in Ger- 
man and English ; to whieh is added, an Account of the Montes, 
Werents and Measures of the principal Commercial Towns in 
Europe, particularly of Germany, including the most recent changes 
which have taken place. Price 6s. 6d. boards. 

GERMAN CONVERSATION. 

Crasp’s Elements of German Conversation, new edition, greatly 
enlarged and improved, 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. 

GERMAN EXTRACTS. 

CRABB’s Auswahl, or German Extracts, from the best German 
Authors ; with the English words at the bottoms of the pages, and 
a Dictionary at the end for translating into English, 12mo. Price 
7s. boards. 

ART OF GERMAN WRITING, 

Exemplified in a set of easy Copperplate Copies, for the use of 

Students in that Language, by F. JorpAN, new edition, materially 


improved. Price 4s. 6d. 
-2+o— 


WURTEMBERG ASSEMBLY. 

At the opening of the session of the States, the Rev. Dr. Frartr 
preached an eloquent sermon on Philippians, ii. 4, 2, 3. «* If there 
be therefore any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any 
fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies, fulfil ye my joy, 
that ye be like-minded, having the same love, being of one accord, of 
one mind. Let nothing be done through strife or cain-glory; ; but in 
lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than themselves.” 

te 
CRITICAL STATE OF GERMANY. 

By a late arrival (at Boston) we have received letters from dif- 
ferent parts of Germany. Their contents, in respect to political 
affairs, are gloomy. 

The Police in the German States, but partieularly in Prussia, 
appears to be a system of espionage, and the restrictions under 
which the press has been placed, are said to be severer than even 
under French domination. All the mischief is attributed, by 
government, to schools and universities ; and lately sundry letters 
written by school-boys, were officially published in the State Ga- 
zette at Berlin, to show that even children are influenced by the 
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revolutionary principles of the day. To use the strong language 
of our correspondent : « Hier in Deutschland sieht es sonderbar in 
politischer und literarischer Rucksicht aus. In Preussen herrscht 
die schrecklichste Censur, toller wie sie je unter Franzosischer 
Herrschaft war. Von Schulen und Universitaten soll alles Unheit 
ausgehen, und kurzlich begiengen sie sogar die Sotlise und liessen 
Briefe con Schulknaben in der StaarszErrune drucken, die officiel 
in Berlin herauskommt, um xu beweisen duss auch unter diesen re- 
wolutionare Gesinnungen herschen.” 

A correspondent in Breslau says: « The times in which we live 
are trying, and the intellectual oppression is severe; but this ex- 
treme is consoling to me; the evil musi cure itself.” 


a 


GERMAN POPULATION AND EMIGRATION. 

“The editor of « Amerika,”’ &e. inserted an article on the causes 
of emigration to America. In a subsequent number he makes some 
remarks on that article, particularly on the following assertion : 
when a country has a superabundant population, it follows of 
course, that the surplus inhabitants must emigrate. 

«‘ In Germany we take it for granted, that there is a superabun- 
dant population in a country, when there js not sufficient room for 
every inhabitant to be employed, to eat, and to sleep ; not sufficient 
water to quench his thirst ; not soil enough to raise the requisite 
crops, if there is not sufficient money to purchase clothing and 
fuel.. But all this is still ample in Germany for every present in- 
habitant, and for many more. We yet raise tobacco instead of 
grain; we distil spirituous liquors which do not nourish ; we can 
dispense with many horses, dogs and cats, without injury ; we can 
ditch many meadows, and in various ways render our fields more 
fertile, and, in case of necessity, we might substitute the spade for 
the plough ; we can do with less cloth, and consequently reduce 
the number of sheep. But observe, if necessary!—In short, in 
Germany there is no excess of population. Have not our fields 
yielded abundantly? Was not the produce of the harvests in the 
late expensive years, sufficient to satisfy all the hungry? If any 
starved, their death is upon the consciences of those who, in years 
of plenty, made no provision for years of scarcity ; who slept in 
fruitful seasons, and when they awoke, calmly looked on while the 
bread was taken from the mouths of the hungry, and disposed of 
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beyond the frontiers ; thus carrying into effect, at a wrong season, 
the otherwise sound principles of free exportation. « All very 
true ; but the money, money is scarce!’ Silly remark! If after the 
universal Napoleonian venesection, and through the transforming 
of the rest of the money into paper, after the requisitions and con- 
tributions, as results of the war, Germany possesses but half the 
amount of money as it did before, with two and a half dollars it 
pays as dear for a bushel of grain as formerly with five dollars. 

«¢ The excess of population is not the cause of emigration. The 
real cause is totally different—it is discontent. 'To trace the sources 
of discontent is not my province, One, however, I may be per- 
mitted to mention. We are spoilt by wantonness in pleasing the 
senses, and this wantonness proceeded from the great, the people 
imitated ; and when the income is no longer sufficient to satisfy the 
extravagant, then they go from carousals, theatres, balls and con- 
certs, enter a vessel, and sail to the new world as Redemptioners. 

«¢ I live in a Jand which is governed by a prince, who, with his 
court, is opposed to luxury; the higher classes imitate his exam- 
ple, and the people in general are frugal. ‘The country contains a 
very numerous population, and yet, no one leaves it on account of 
dissatisfaction with the government, and but few emigrate in con- 
sequence of individual views and circumstances. Men will always 
emigrate, yet there is not necessarily an outstreaming or overflow- 
ing of the population.” 

—_——_— 
POSTSCRIPT. 

By the Hesper, 42 days from Hamburg, we have received many 
interesting communications, embracing religious, scientific, literary 
and political subjects. 

Every arrival from Germany brings additional intelligence cor- 
roborative of the opinion we have always entertained, contrary to 
the views of some persons in this country, that many of the most 
influential men in Germany, are truly conscientious and pious ; and 
while they deplore the existing political evils, and desire to pro- 
mote a better state of things, they will never countenance or en- 
courage, those men who, maugre their professions of patriotism, 
trample upen the essential principles of virtue, and evince a dispo- 
sition to subyert all order. 
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Such are the efforts, and such is the influence of many eminent 
men, who, like their illustrious countryman LUTHER, carnesily 
contend for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints, that 
there is unquestionably a great body of people in Germany, whose 
evangelical principles and exemplary conduct will naturally, in 
some degree, affect the whole nation, and prove a barrier against 
the excesses which some might apprehend. 

We know that the German Theologians and Literati in general, 
are regarded by many of our countrymen (and by some too who 
boast of superior intelligence) as heretics, unbelievers, &e. In chris- 
tian charity we will attribute these denunciations. to the ignorance 
of our Americans who mourn over the imagined heathenism of Ger- 
many / 

Errors and extravagancies are manifest in that country, as well 
as in the United States. This we sincerely deplore. Yet, in spite 
of bigotry and ignorance, we will boldly defend the worthy, the 
religious eharacter of the German people. 

Affairs in Germany are critical, but we will not despair. We 
look for favorable changes. ‘Tyranny and oppression must vanish. 
Notwithstanding the host of difficulties, pure liberty will yet dwell 
in that land of exaited genius, knowledge, light, and sound religion. 
The history of science, the arts, and the christian religion, will 
bear the name of Germany on its brightest page. An enlightened 
world is grateful to the children of HERMANN. While we wish 
and pray that Germany may be free, tranquil and happy, every 
good man will devoutly say: « Amen!” 
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*,* In addition to our files of German newspapers, the Hesper 
brings the late numbers of the most respectable periodical works 


of Germany. 
—————- 


The «* Remarks on the [Xth Book of Napoleon’s Memoirs, by a 
German Officer,” shall be given in our next. 
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*.* The price of the GERMAN CoRRESPONDENT, is six cents 


per eight pages, payable on delivery. 
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